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We print this week significant excerpts from several documents presented last week at the Biennial Meeting of the 


t of the § Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, held at Asbury Park, N. J., December 9-11—TueE Ebrtor. 


m end”; 
_— The Army and Navy Chaplaincy 
a A report presented by the Department of Research and 


e seems | Education said, in part: 

“The present study of the relation of the several Prot- 
estant denominations and of the Federal Council of 
Churches to the Army and Navy Chaplaincy was under- 
Youth.” j taken by the Department of Research and Education by 
altimore,j direction of the Executive Committee of the Council... . 


Dctober, 


lightened} §=“Tn brief summary, the vast majority of the Army and 
hone Navy chaplains approve the present arrangement by 


: old ref which the chaplains are commissioned by the President 
» church} and paid by the government. They approve the wearing 
ued, may} of the uniform and of insignia of rank. The chaplains 
a believe that uniform and rank are very desirable in 
to adjust] order to give them a sense of ‘belonging,’ as they put it. 
ig people] They are not conscious of being interfered with or limited 
telligence J in any way by the Army or Navy commands in the per- 
formance of their functions. 

“On the other hand, the replies to the questionnaire give 
decided evidence of disquietude among the chaplains be- 
pi. “The cause of the peace movement within the churches and its 
stitutions | effect upon official church attitudes toward the chaplaincy. 
changed] Not a few of the chaplains confess their embarrassment 
needs off because of this new mood that is coming over official 
church} church bodies. Many of them are beginning to feel 
it i isolated from the church fellowship. Nearly half of the 
"| Army chaplains definitely stated that they disapproved 
raj the present agitation in the churches by pacifist Christians. 

“But even more significant than the specific answers 
in the questionnaires is the revelation they contain of the 
way in which the chaplain is identified with the armed 
service of the nation. He is very much a part of the 
military or naval establishment. He has, it is true, a 
strong sense of religious vocation. One cannot read the 
statements of these men about their calling without being 
impressed with the authentic pastoral consciousness which 
they reveal. But the chaplain has quite as definite a sense 
of ‘belonging’ to the service and he believes that the 
-] wearing of a uniform is essential to his efficiency. He 
believes that as a civilian he would be an outsider and 
*j could not command the same measure of respect. This 
is due in part to the fact that the ‘service’ consciousness 
in the Army and Navy is very strong and only the wearer 
of the uniform is regarded as measuring up to require- 
ments. 

“Further, and probably more significant, there is the 
intangible influence of rank throughout the services. They 
are built on rank. It is argued that without rank the chap- 
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lain would have little influence with the command and 
especially with the other officers, and could not effectually 
represent the men in getting attention for their needs. 
This intangible factor is evident at every point. The 
chaplains unconsciously reflect it in their characterization 
of their own office. They become assimilated to the 
establishment of which they are a part and they take the 
regimen as a matter of course. They are in and of the 
service; they believe in it profoundly and are happy in 
their belief. Even the practically unanimous testimony 
that they have never been interfered with in any way 
and that their utterances have never been censored sug- 
gests that in general they would not be disposed to say 
anything of the sort that the command would disapprove. 

“We find ourselves, then, confronted by two facts which 
must be reconciled with each other; first, there is the 
palpable obligation on the part of the churches to render 
a religious ministry to men who now are, or who may be, 
in the event of war, by command of the government, en- 
rolled in its armed services. This obligation, we believe, 
is generally recognized throughout our constituency. Sec- 
ondly, there is the equally evident fact that the churches 
are increasingly expressing a determined opposition to 
war, and, in consequence, are increasingly expressing 
disapproval of the chaplaincy as a part of the military 
and naval establishments and as inconsistent with the 
true function of the church. 

“The conclusion from the facts cited seems perfectly 
patent: unless the mood of the churches changes with 
reference to the ethics of war church bodies will in all 
probability continue to withdraw from the support of a 
uniformed chaplaincy, with officers’ rank, salaried by the 
national government. Hence, the obligation to continue 
religious service to the members of the Army and Navy 
establishments in war or in peace entails the maintenance 
of a type of service which will preserve all the functions 
of religious ministry but which will not be open to the 
charge that it is inconsistent with the Church’s true func- 
tion and with its testimony against war. 

“We recommend, therefore, that the Federal Council 
of Churches create a special commission representative 
of the Protestant church bodies which are now represented 
in the Chaplains’ Corps with instructions to take counsel 
with religious leaders, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, 
with the chaplains in the services, and with such other 
persons as may be appropriate, and to prepare a plan 
embodying such a modification of the status of the Army 
and Navy chaplains as will make clear that they are a 
part of the regular ministry of the churches rather than 
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that of the armed services of the nation. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that such a change would be in 
the interest of chaplains themselves. It would operate 
to overcome their growing sense of separateness and iso- 
lation from their own churches and from their brethren 
in the ministry. 


“In view of the above recommendation it seems un- 
necessary to discuss in this report the various problems 
which the commission will encounter. However, we wish 
to say that our study of this entire question leads us to 
believe that a system which provides for greater inde- 
pendence of the Chaplains’ Corps is practicable, that the 
creation of such a service as is here contemplated is sup- 
ported by precedent in other countries and that it will 
vindicate itself in the judgment of the chaplains them- 
selves and ultimately of the responsible military and naval 
commands.” 


The recommendation was adopted substantially as 
embodied in the report. 


The State of the Church 


A special committtee created to report on “trends and 
problems that seem to merit special consideration during 
the coming biennium” presented a statement which reads 
in part as follows: 


“The fundamental fact . . . is the fact of the Church’s 
deep entanglement with the life of a society, many of whose 
forms and habits of mind are destined to pass away. And 
the cardinal conviction borne in upon us by that fact is 
that the Church must recover a larger freedom of action 
in relation to our present society, and at the same time a 
wider sense of a common message and mission to a world 
destined to perish without the Christian gospel. . . . 


“We are thinking of the fact that the Church too fre- 
quently has estimated its success in the materialistic terms 
characteristic of the age. It has shared the urge toward 
bigness, borrowing the slogans of the advertiser and the 
methods of the promoter. It has yielded to the tempta- 
tion to over-build even at the risk of incurring huge 
debts. And now that we have probably passed the crest 
of a great period of economic expansion, when the popu- 
lation threatens to become stationary, with the lower 
grades of our schools already revealing the effects of a 
falling birth rate, many material ambitions are bound to 
be disappointed. As this becomes evident in church 
circles, in lowered receipts, in the greater difficulty of 
maintaining membership, and in the pressure for con- 
solidations of all sorts, the spirit of defeatism is likely to 
spread among our people. Is it not the time to challenge 
the whole trend toward interpreting ecclesiastical expan- 
sion as the call of God? Must we not remember that 
vital Christianity has always been the religion of a minor- 
ity? In the providence of God a smaller Church may 
be a necessity if mankind is to be leavened by an earnest 
movement of the Spirit. 

“We are thinking also of the widespread dependence 
of the Church upon secondary motives in maintaining the 
loyalty of its people. The persistence of the Church with- 
out a real measure of reliance upon the age-old motives 
of true religion, which have brought men in humility and 
contrition to God as their everlasting portion, is, of course, 
inexplicable. But it is also clear that many churches are 
depending too largely today upon the same motives which 
maintain clubs, lodges, and philanthropies. They feel that 
they must furnish novel attractions and entertainment 
and organized activities that will enable them to compete 
with secular organizations. And the members of our 
churches, when they do give to church support, give too 


often on the scale and with the motives that they give 
to a philanthropy, or pay dues to a club. 


“As a result of this reliance on secondary or auxiliary 
motives there are a considerable number of persons in the 
Church’s membership who are counted necessary for its 
maintenance but whose religious interest is neither eager 
nor enduring. Their presence tends to dilute the Church’s 
message and to obscure its mission. And on the other 
hand their response to the devices of salesmanship and 
promotion produces an exaggerated reliance upon these 
devices on the part of church officials. 


“Still another entanglement of the Church today which 
impresses us as a matter of grave concern is its assimi- 
lation of the assumptions and ideals of the comfortable 
middle class. But that is not the class from which is 
coming today the pressure for change, especially in our 
economic life. That is not the class from which arises 
the clamant demand of the masses for greater security in 
their means of livelihood and for a more equitable distri- 
bution of economic power. The great majority of the 
American people live in very humble circumstances. Sixty 
per cent of our families in the last prosperity year (1929) 
according to the Brookings Institution had annual in- 
comes of under $2,000.00. 

“The leaders of the local Protestant churches, par- 
ticularly of those which have largest influence, do not 
belong to this stratum of the American people. They are 
likely to look, and very often do look, with hesitation and 
fear upon the struggle of the masses for better conditions 
of life. With this hesitation and fear they are not in a 
position to give the masses the moral leadership that 
should be available to them today within the fold of the 
Christian Church. Far too often one sees in the middle- 
class Protestant Church a vast amount of wheel-turning, 
of organizational activities, and of easy good-natured 
friendliness, combined with grave moral insensitiveness 
to the desperate issues at stake in the human situation. 
The ethical assumptions and attitudes of the members of 
these churches seem to be dominated by the business and 
social connections of the members rather than by the 
judgments of God upon our human order set forth in 
the Scriptures. 

“Still another entanglement of a subtle but far-reaching 
nature is to be found in the Church’s understanding of its 
Gospel. As it interprets its Gospel the Church tends to 
be divided into various camps. There are those who have 
tried to maintain inherited statements of faith in great 
rigidity. At the other extreme are those who feel the 
urge to adapt the Gospel to every passing intellectual 
fashion. The great central group in the Church’s mem- 
bership has tended to avoid theology as a subject under 
taboo. Theological discussion has been considered sterile 
and divisive. And since the task of leadership has often 
been conceived as that of keeping our institutions grow- 
ing and expanding, the vow of theological silence has been 
largely observed. 

“Though we have thus proclaimed a moratorium on 
theology,—pay day has at last arrived. New movements 
such as Communism and Fascism are abroad in the world 
which pretend to furnish men with a complete philosophy 
of life. Christianity considers these movements to be 
hostile to its very nature. Christianity knows that it is in 
for a tremendous struggle with them. But it can never 
meet them adequately with mere programs for new activi- 
ties or with appeals to the feelings. It must meet thought 
with thought, philosophy with philosophy, the new gospels 
with the Gospel. It must meet the deification of race and 
class with the message of the incarnation of the most high 
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God in the universal Man who gathers all races and 
classes into the one body of a common Lord. 

“These are some of the specific situations which we 
have in mind when we speak of the Church’s entanglement 
with the life of our society as a matter of grave concern. 
Once again in history the Church of Christ has to struggle 
to be in the world but not of it. And there are signs on 
the horizon, some of them clouds no larger than a man’s 
hand, which indicate that this struggle has already begun. 
Let us note some of these signs which may be of en- 
couragement to the Church in its effort to achieve integrity. 


“One of these signs is the evidence brought to us by 
observers of college communities that the wave of purely 
humanistic thought has passed its crest. It is becoming 
apparent that a man-centered gospel, of this world only, 
ends in despair. Those who proclaim this gospel seem 
to have less confidence in it. It seems to be on its way 
to join the faith in automatic and inevitable progress which 
was one of the illusions of early enthusiastic proponents 
of democracy and evolutionary science. There is a Chris- 
tian type of humanism which has been an essential part 
of the Christian tradition from the beginning, but the 
‘teligion without God’ which was recently proclaimed 
as the necessary outcome of modern thought was a blind 
alley out of which earnest people are beginning to retrace 
their steps. 

“Another sign is the craving of youth for reality in 
religion. Idealistic youth desire to be ‘all out’ for some- 
thing. They will not be satisfied with merely a religion 
of self-cultivation, nor will social changes which invoke 
no personal responsibility or discipline fulfill their ideal- 
istic urge. They seek a way of life in which the personal 
and the social are inextricably united. This attitude of 
youth re-enforces the Church’s own search for integ- 

“A trend in the intellectual world of increasing signifi- 
cance is the consciousness that economics has to do with 
the needs and wants of human beings and is therefore 
subordinate to ethics. Economics as a science deals with 
means rather than ends. But the primary issues of our 
society today are the issues which concern ends. It is 
about such questions as: What kind of a society do we 
want in America; What kind of people do we want our 
people to be; What kind of human relationships do we 
wish to see maintained among them ;—it is about such 
questions that economic policies turn. The ends select 
the means. These questions belong to the sphere of ethics 
and, from the Christian point of view, of religion. 

“Thus the Church, the guardian of religion, finds itself 
in this paradoxical situation. It must secure greater 
freedom of action from the pressure of our society that 
in integrity of spirit it may give ethical guidance to this 
very society which is increasingly aware that its most 
serious problems are ethical... . 

“One more evidence that the struggle of the Church 
to find and to be itself has well begun is indicated in the 


‘return to theology’ on the part of many of our younger 
leaders. Even though some of the new theological trends 
may prove to be important only as correctives of past 
tendencies, it is clear that the basic issues which concern 
God and Christ, personal salvation and world redemption, 
are no longer to be avoided. Christianity is again becom- 
ing a way of thought as well as a way of life. Christianity 
promises to confront the secular, materialistic philosophy 
of western civilization and the new totalitarian philosophies 
of central and eastern Europe with a message which con- 
tains a view of the whole of life. For the whole of man’s 
life and not a part of it is lived under the eye and within 
he hand of God... . 
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“Our immediate task is to summon our churches to 
repentance for personal and corporate sin. We need to 
repent of our concessions to the world. Clergy and laity 
alike have yielded to the world’s standards of success 
and to the world’s methods of attaining success. As mem- 
bers of institutions we are under the burden of corporate 
guilt. How can such a divided Church as ours point 
the way to international concord with all the limitations 
upon national sovereignty and national freedom of action 
that such an end involves? How can we rebuke political 
leaders for their mixture of motives when there is such 
a dilution of purity of motive in our own appeal? How 
can we challenge the vested interests which oppose moral 
advance in our economic life when the Church’s own 
vested interests in property, prestige and tradition hold 
it back from a great adventure for God? A genuine 
searching of heart on the part of our churches is the first 
necessity of spiritual renewal. 


“From repentance we need to go on toward. a common 
faith... . There are rigidities in our creeds which are 
not of the essence of the Gospel. There are transient in- 
tellectual modes of thought to which we need not adapt 
ourselves. Must the Church not gather itself together in 
this hour when the world craves leadership and proclaim 
its central message in no uncertain voice? . . . 


“And not only must we seek a common faith, we must 
seek a common conscience. The lack of a common con- 
science in the Church is a great liability as it faces the 
new moral issues which are presented by our society. 
It is because the members of our churches, particularly 
of the comfortable middle class, do not feel the evils in- 
volved in the concentration of wealth and the poverty of 
the masses that the Church is prevented from furnishing 
adequate moral and spiritual leadership for the removal 
of these evils. Millions of unprivileged folk feel the pres- 
sure of these evils and many forward-looking and humane 
souls outside the churches feel them. Until the leaders 
of the churches, lay and clerical, local and national, really 
feel these evils and develop a common conscience in re- 
spect to them, we shall probably continue to substitute 
pronouncements for leadership. What is needed most 
today is the actual growth of fellowship. This seems to 
us the central guiding principle of the Christian conscience 
in these times. Wherever the barriers of economic, racial 
and nationalistic differences impede the growth of fellow- 
ship, there the Christian conscience demands that these 
barriers and not fellowship should give way. 


“Finally we need an increasing consciousness of the 
Church as a World Christian Community. To an extraor- 
dinary degree the loyalties of our membership are con- 
centrated on the local church. There is a declining 
measure of loyalty to the denomination. There is very 
little sense of loyalty to the Church as a universal order 
of human life, an order far greater than the local church 
or the denomination. By every means in our power the 
vision of the Church as a World Christian Community 
pe be made luminous and our devotion to it strength- 
ened. ... 

“As a matter of primary strategy, it is our conviction 
that we need to concern ourselves more than we have 
with the solid spiritual core of our membership. It is 
this central group in every church that must be enlisted 
in evangelism, education, worship, and the enterprises of 
the World Christian Community. . . . 

“The Christian Church needs to disentangle itself from 
various forms and habits of mind characteristic of our 
present society that it may take hold of the moral and 
spiritual issues of that society with greater sincerity and 
power. The recovery by the Church of the assurance of 
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its own unique and indispensable mission, seems to us the 
outstanding need of the present hour.” 


Peace and Armaments 


The following resolution was presented by the Council’s 
Department of International Justice and Goodwill : 


“The Federal Council of Churches voices once more 
its protest against the international anarchy reflected in 
ever-increasing armaments and the mad preparation for 
war everywhere in progress. Eight billion dollars were 
expended last year in perfecting implements of human 
destruction. Our Government, next year, will expend a 
billion dollars upon its military and naval establishments, 
a policy to which the churches cannot and will not give 
their moral consent. 


“As a federal council of Christian churches we cannot 
but describe the present-day race in armaments, both on 
the part of our own and other governments, as a denial 
of the gospel of peace to which as Christians we are com- 
mitted. 

“The Federal Council recognizes that armaments are 
but the embodiment of the fears of political and economic 
insecurity which everywhere prevail. It is not enough 
simply to condemn the present-day race in armaments. 
As Christians we must set ourselves to the task of organ- 
izing a world community in which justice and equality 
of opportunity shall be vouchsafed to every man, woman 
and child, to all nations and to all races. This is our 
task. To its accomplishment we here and now dedicate 
ourselves. We petition our Government to take such 
steps as may be necessary looking toward the appease- 
ment of those political and economic injustices for the 
correction of which nations are now preparing for war. 


“Meanwhile the crisis with which the world is con- 
fronted calls for action immediate and decisive. Mindful 
of this fact, we address ourselves first to the people of 
our churches and, secondly, to our Government. 

“We would therefore urge the members and friends 
of our respective communions (1) to develop in their own 
and other people’s minds the will to peace; (2) to bear 
fresh testimony to the utter and absolute contradiction 
between the practice of war and the profession of the 
Christian Gospel; (3) to make known to their govern- 
ment their support of those policies which tend toward 
peace and their condemnation of those policies which tend 
toward war; (4) to practice in their individual lives the 
universality which is in Christ and in this action to subor- 
dinate all considerations of national self-interest to the 
requirements of Christian citizenship; (5) to labor for 
the success of the World Conference of Christians sched- 
uled to be held in Oxford, England, in July, 1937, and 
to pray that through this Conference the Christians of 
all lands may register their determination to combat war 
and to work for world justice and peace. 

“The making of peace is not, however, the responsibility 
of the people alone; it is no less the task of government. 

“We therefore appeal to the President and to the 
Government of the United States (1) to implement still 
further its Good Neighbor policy with regard to the West- 
ern Hemisphere and to extend this policy of good neigh- 
borliness to all nations regardless of geographical propin- 
quity; (2) to exercise moderation with respect to our 
military establishments to the end that the influence of 
the United States may be on the side of peace and not 
on the side of war; (3) to accept membership in the 
World Court and through such action relate our nation 
in a helpful way to the development of a world commu- 


nity of law and of justice; (4) to extend the existing neu- 
trality legislation to include an embargo on basic war 
materials to nations resorting to war, in order to keep 
the United States from being drawn into war, while at 
the same time it cooperates with other nations for the 
preservation of peace; (5) to work to secure national 
and international control of the arms traffic; (6) to extend 
still further the administration’s program of trade agree- 
ments and to facilitate through such action the easing of 
economic tensions throughout the world; (7) to make 
clear the fact, by presidential proclamation or otherwise, 
that the armed forces of our country are not, under any 
circumstances, to be employed for the protection of the 
economic or other material interests of American nationals 
in other lands; (8) to take such steps as may be advisable 
to insure the improvement of American-Japanese relations, 
and, in cooperation with other interested nations, to labor 
for the restoration of a treaty structure for the Pacific; 
(9) to place upon a strictly voluntary basis all mili 

training in civil colleges and universities and to provide 
for the elimination of all military training in high schools. 

“We pledge ourselves to the support of these and kin- 
dred policies on the part of our Government. 

“In this hour of world crisis we commend the Presi- 
dent, the officers of our Government and the Congress 
to the God of peace and of righteousness, and we pray that 
to these our chosen representatives there may come both 
the vision of a warless world and the purpose and the 
will to work for its consummation.” 

The resolution was adopted. 


Liquor and Temperance Education 

A special committee appointed by the Department of 
the Church and Social Service with instructions to report 
to the Council presented the following recommendations 
at the Biennial Meeting: 

“1. That temperance education be strongly re-en- 
forced in church and community and that denominational 
and inter-denominational boards ‘and agencies charged 
with this responsibility seek to cooperate in the publica- 
tion of study courses for youth and of temperance litera- 
ture ; 

“2. That exploration be made as to the possibility of 
taking the profit out of the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, and that the Research Department be asked to 
investigate and report on this aspect of the liquor problem; 

“3. That the Research Department be requested to 
secure and furnish data which may be used by educa- 
tional agencies in presenting the subject; 

“4. That the press of the country be urged to con- 
sider the harm done to themselves and their readers by 
liquor advertising and, together with the radio and 
—_ be urged to eliminate the emphasis on drinking 

abits ; 

“5. That the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council be charged to take early action for carrying out 
the above resolutions, and such other policies as are ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, and to report to 
the next Biennial Meeting of the Council. 

“6. And, finally, that the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, in the interest of national 
safety and welfare, most solemnly call upon the people 
of this land to arouse themselves to the menace of this 
growing evil and by personal influence, by collective and 
political action strive for such practical measures of re- 
straint and control as are necessary for the protection of 
society.” 

The resolution was adopted. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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